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SHAPELESS IDLENESS 

" I rather would entreat thy company 
To see the wonders of the world abroad 
Than, living dully sluggardized at home, 
Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness." 

When Shakespeare used the expression "shapeless idleness," 
he undoubtedly had in mind the distinction between well-em- 
ployed leisure and unoccupied time spent dully and without 
worthy interests : the words hold an implied belief in a kind of 
idleness that has a shaping power. 'Twas this sort of idleness 
that Thoreau indulged in. During his first summer at Walden 
Pond he did not read books, he tells us; he hoed corn. "Nay," 
he affirms, "I often did better than this." There were times 
when he "could not afford to sacrifice the bloom of the present 
moment to any work, whether of head or hands." He would 
sometimes, on a summer morning, sit in his sunny doorway from 
sunrise till noon, rapt in a revery, in undisturbed solitude and 
stillness. And he grew in those seasons, he tells us, "like corn 
in the night, and they were far better than any work of the hands 
would have been." 

If few of us have enjoyed such complete silence and solitude, 
we have all known days when "idleness was the most attractive 
and productive industry." Those cherished memories of far- 
away summer afternoons spent afloat on a salt-water pond, hid 
away behind the dunes, with the sound of the sea faint in our 
ears and before us the glory of meadow and wood ; the home- 
ward drift toward the setting sun, and the silent walk across the 
darkening fields — such memories, in their tranquillizing power, 
are worth the price of a kingdom. It is sometimes a blessed 
thing to spend our days — 

" Outstretched in very idleness, 
Naught doing, saying little, thinking less ; " — 

counting it one of our amusements — 

" To see the sun to bed, and see him rise ; " — 

content, like Charles Lamb's forest-liver, — 

" To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 
Go eddying round ; and small birds how they fare." 
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A certain poet known to fame was wont to sit for hours in a 
dream, as moveless as the stone upon which he sat. Was it 
time ill spent? Nay, has he not left us his doctrine of a wise 
passiveness? Dante Gabriel Rossetti, we are told, was physically 
indolent No doubt, his biographer adds, his mind was em- 
ployed. This stillness of body and mind, seemingly in men of 
creative genius a condition essential to effective thought, is well 
described by Francis Thompson in his Contemplation: — 

He scarcely frets the atmosphere 

With breathing, and his body shares 

The immobility of rocks ; 

His heart's a drop-well of tranquillity ; 

His mind more still is than the limbs of fear, 

And yet its unperturbed velocity 

The spirit of the simoon mocks. 

The accusation of indolence — sometimes scarcely worth 
minding — easily attaches itself to one who is thus seemingly 
inactive. I recall with amusement the philosophic unconcern of 
a young lawyer whom I used to meet at a summer resort. This 
young man was clever and dexterous in more ways than one, 
and intellectually brilliant besides, but he had somehow gained 
a reputation for laziness. "I might as well be lazy," he used to 
say, "since I have the reputation." It is observable that the 
most aggressively and self-admiringly energetic persons are often 
quite inclined to skirk the obvious duties. It's a great nuisance, 
this having to think to provide a fresh egg for that little daughter 
whose delicate appetite refuses anything so hearty as fried bacon. 
These fastidious creatures who require special catering are a 
bother, of course. But did anyone ever expect to keep house 
without taking thought? Though there is little to gratify one's 
vanity in this kind of service, it is very sweet to take thought 
for others in these homely, practical ways ; and this matter of 
nourishment is really important. To preside at a business 
meeting in the morning, stand in the receiving line all the after- 
noon, and sit through a tiresome banquet in the evening, may 
be no less exhausting than a day of house-cleaning. But to the 
self-complacent the pleasure of seeing and being seen, and the 
puffs of flattery snatched, make the expenditure of energy quite 
worth while. There is glory in these social and philanthropic 
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exertions; there's no glory in mopping floors and rubbing 
furniture. 

George Eliot, more than fifty years ago, deplored the loss of 
leisure. 1 Her words deprecatory of modern eagerness are still 
applicable. How would the eager restlessness of the present 
day appear to her, the strenuous activity of the social devotee, 
the energetic efforts of those who are endeavoring to make the 
world over, those so-called workers for humanity, whose move- 
ments, to the on-looker, seem as ludicrously futile as the in- 
cessant motion of a goldfish in a glass bowl? I'm wondering 
how that wise observer of men and things would look upon the 
present-day political ambitions of women. Would the right of 
franchise seem to her a question of tremendous importance? 
Would she enroll herself among the militants ? Inconceivable ! 
These matters would concern her very little, I fancy. They 
might, however, call forth some essay, incomparable, discrimi- 
nating; for, methinks, her sense of humor would be richly 
stirred. 

Surely there is a vast amount of unessential activity in this 
age of ours. On every hand, in every sphere of life, there is a 
lack of conservation, an insufficiency of margin. This condition 
exists even in student life, even among those who have chosen 
to live in "a little Academe" apart. The Adviser of Women 
at Cornell University, in her report for 1912-1913, says: — 

Out of 123 admissions to the Infirmary considerably more 
than a third were for causes indicating physical or nervous 
overstrain. Twenty-three cases were diagnosed as insomnia, 
eleven were merely "tired," five were cases of nervousness, 
three of hysteria, two of neurasthenia, one of asthenia, — a 
total of forty-five. I am convinced that practically all of 
this illness and loss of time could have been prevented by a 

1 " Leisure is gone — gone where the spinning-wheels are gone, and the pack- 
horses, and the slow wagons, and the pedlars who brought bargains to the 
door on sunny afternoons. Ingenious philosophers tell you, perhaps, that 
the great work of the steam-engine is to create leisure for mankind. Do not 
believe them : it only creates a vacuum for eager thought to rush in. Even 
idleness is eager now — eager for amusement ; prone to excursion-trains, art 
museums, periodical literature, and exciting novels ; prone even to scientific 
theorising, and cursory peeps through microscopes." — {Adam Beds, chap, lii.) 
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rational mode of life. In this connection I wish to say again 
and as emphatically as I can what I have said in a previous 
report, that it is overplay not overwork that sends our women 
students into the Infirmary to recuperate. In my four years' 
experience with this body of young women I have never 
known a single case of impairment of health that could be 
attributed to the pressure of university work alone. 

I am convinced that the demands made upon many, 
perhaps upon most, of our women students by the various 
"activities" and social diversions of the college life are so 
continuous and so exhausting as seriously to menace their 
health and their future efficiency. 

These social activities and athletic interests of student life are 
to be condemned only when excessive. They should never 
become paramount. Moderation is the great thing. To every 
effort there should be a balance of repose. Without repose 
there can be no growth. Growth is a reaching out, an un- 
folding, largely a voluntary process, usually an unconscious 
process. What are those words of Thoreau's? — "I grew in 
those seasons like corn in the night." It is worth while to 
remember that "those seasons" were long hours of idle 
revery. 

Leisure is refreshment, a smoothing out, a guide to serenity, 
hence especially needful to the busy mother. A friend who is 
an active housewife writes me : "A read at night rests me more 
than anything. I enjoy myself until too sleepy to see, then I 
put out the light. I am very grateful for our quiet nights." In 
those days when almost every town had its Chautauqua Club, I 
used to hear of a woman, the mother of seven or eight growing 
children, who every day withdrew to the privacy of her own 
room for half an hour of quiet study. The lady was severely 
censured by her next-door neighbor for this "neglect of her 
children." But as her mother and her mother's sister were 
members of the household and quite willing to assume the care 
of the youngsters, and as her husband also belonged to the Club 
and took pleasure in going to the meetings with her, she was 
justified in giving herself this half-hour of refreshment. Indeed, 
her tenacity of purpose seemed to me admirable. 
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Leisure has been called a virtue, a quality of the mind. 
"Without leisure, we should have had fewer poems, pictures, 
music, good books, good sermons, good manners. Even John 
Wesley enjoyed and used his long lonely days spent in a post- 
chaise. How can anything grow ripe without leisure ? Leisure 
is sunshine. The rising age, like all rising ages, is changing old 
things for new ; and there is some danger of its abolishing leisure 
and getting to live in a perpetual hurry." 2 

How to strike a balance between taking life too hard and 
taking life too easy will always be a problem. Mary Wilkins 
Freeman's story, The Apple Tree, is an amusing presentation of 
the two extremes. In this picture, Sarah Blake's outrageous 
strenuousity seems no less admirable than the day-long idleness 
of Sam Maddox and his wife. Shiftless, lazy, improvident, 
hopelessly unambitious, this Maddox man and woman have at 
least the virtue of serenity and the blessed faculty of enjoyment. 
Their pleasure in the blossoming apple-tree, which the inde- 
fatigable, dried-up old woman across the road has neither time 
nor heart to enjoy, almost redeems them from blameworthiness. 
Their shameless indolence seems almost better than Sarah 
Blake's determination to keep everybody stirring; comes very 
near indeed to being other than shapeless. 

It seems to be such a hard matter nowadays to live the simple 
life, so hard even to succor the unfortunate in any simple, direct 
way. We perform our charities through organizations, and thus 
lose the reflex benefit therefrom. As life becomes more and 
more complex, our doings are less and less from the heart, our 
motives are less and less pure. When we interest ourselves in 
public affairs, it is well to ask ourselves how much the desire for 
publicity and the love of vainglory have to do with our choice 
of activities. This age has its dangers. 

Though few of us are successful in giving to our lives the 
broad margin that Thoreau tells us he loved, though we find it 
impossible to allow ourselves enough of those seasons of growth, 
let us not forget that silence and solitude are as needful as 
company and chatter. To one whose mind is alive to significant 

s Sunningwell, by Francis Warre Cornish ; chapter I, page 13. 
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things, senseless chatter is as pestering as the ceaseless buzz of 
a fly. When mere circumstance becomes the chief interest, and 
gossipy trivialities and commonplaces make up the talk, the 
leisure hour ceases to be profitable. From such an atmosphere, 
a person who makes noble use of his intellect, dwelling habitually 
among high thoughts, escapes with a sense of relief; he feels his 
mind deteriorating. Such pastime is to him shapeless idleness. 

May Tomlinson. 

Plainfield, N. J. 



